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[The Colosseum, in the Regent’s Park, London.) 


Tue above wood-cut represents a remarkable building 
in the Regent's Park, erected somewhat more than four 
years ago, chiefly for the purpose of exhibiting a pano- 
rama of London. It is called after the Colosseum of 
Rome; to which monument of ancient magnificence, 
however, it does not bear the slightest resemblance. 

The origin of this edifice is singularly curious. Mr. 
Horner, a meritorious and indefatigable artist, and as it 
should seem a man of great force of character, undertook, 
at the time of the repair of the ball and cross of St. Paul's, 
to make a series of panoramic sketches of London, from 
that giddy elevation. That he might overcome the diffi- 
culties which the smoke of the vast city ordinarily pre- 
sented, he invariably commenced his labours immediately 
after sun-rise, before the lighting of the innumerable fires 
which pour out their dark and sullen clouds during the 
day, and spread a mantle over this wide congregation of 
the dwellings of men, which only midnight can remove. 
On a fine summer morning, about four o'clock, London 
presents an extraordinary spectacle. The brilliancy of 
the atmosphere—the almost perfect stillness of the 
streets, except in the neighbourhood of the great mar- 
— living beings that pass along those lines 
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which in the day are crowded like some vast mart, such 
as the traveller hurrying to his distant starting-place, 
or the labourer creeping to his early work—all these 
circumstances make up a picture which forcibly impresses 
the imagination. Wordsworth has beautifully painted a 
portion of this extraordinary scene in one of his finest 
sonnets :—— 
“ Earth has not any thing to show more fair : 

Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 

A sight so touching in its majesty : 

This city now doth like a garment wear 

The beauty of the morning ; silent, bare, 

Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 

Open unto the fields, and to the sky ; 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 

Never did sun more beautifully steep 

In his first splendour valley, rock, or hill ; 

Ne’er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep! 

The river glideth at his own sweet will : 

Dear God! the very houses seem asleep ; 

And all that mighty heart is lying still !” 
The freedom from interruption—the perfect loneliness in 
the heart of the busiest spot on earth—give to the con- 
templative rambler through London, at the ‘“ sweet 
hour of prime,” a feeling almost of fancied superiority 
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over the thousands of his fellow-mortals whose senses 
are steeped in forgetfulness. But how completely must 
Mr. Horner have felt this power, in his “ lofty aéry!” 
Did the winds pipe ever so loud, and rock him to and 
fro in his wicker-basket, there he sat in security, intently 
delineating what few have seen—the whole of the splen- 
did city—its pelaces and its hevels, its churehes and its 
prisons—from one extremity to the other, spread like a 
map at his feet. Gradually the signs of life would be 
audible and visible from his solitary elevation ;—the one 
faint cry of the busy chapman swelling into a chorus of 
ardent competitors for public patronage—the distant roll 
of the solitary waggon, echoed, minute after minute, by 
the accumulation of the same sound, till all individual 
noise was lost in the general din—the first smoke rising 
like @ spiral column into the skies, till column after 
column sent up their iribute to the approaching gloom, 
and the one dense cloud of London was at last formed, 
and the labours of the painter were at an end. These 
were the daily objects of him who, before the rook went 
forth for his morning flight, was gazing upon the most 
extensive, and certainly the most wonderful, city of the 
world, from the highest pinnacle of a temple which has 
only one rival in majesty and beauty. The situation 
was altogether a solemn and an inspiriting one ;—and 
might well suggest and prolong that enthusiasm which 
was necessary to the due performance of the extra- 
ordinary task which the painter had undertaken. 

What the artist who sketched this panorama saw only 
in the earliest hours of a brilliant morning, the visitor 
of the Colosseum may behold in all seasons, and all 
hours of the day. Upon the interior of the outer wall, 
which rises to a height of about seventy feet, is spread 
the panoramic view of London, embracing the most 
minute as well as distant objects. The spectator ascends 
a flight of steps in the centre of the building, till he 
arrives at an elevation which corresponds in size and 
situation with the external gallery which is round the 
top of the dome of St. Paul’s. Not many persons can 
reach this situation at the cathedral, for the ascent is 
perilous, by dark and narrow ladders, misappropriately 
called staircases, amidst the timbers which form the 
framework of the dome. At the Colosseum the ascent 
is safe and easy ; and the visitor who pays an extra price 
may be raised by machinery. Upon arriving in the 
gallery the spectator is startled by the completeness of 
the illusion. The gradations of light and colour are so 
well managed, that the eye may range from the lower 
parts of the cathedral itself, and the houses in its im- 
mediate neighbourhood, over long lines of streets, with 
all their varieties of public and private buildings, till it 
reposes at length upon the fieids and hills by which the 
great metropolis is girt. The amplitude of the crowded 
picture is calculated to impress the miud with a sense of 
surprise, not unmixed with those feelings which belong 
to the contemplation of any vast and mysterious object, 

“ How rich, how poor, how abject, how august, ~~ 
How complicate, how wonderful, is” London. 
How the whole town is filled with the toil and tur- 
moil of commerce. Turn to the right, the struggle is 
there going forward; turn to the left, it is there also. 
Look from the west to the east, and let the eye range 
along the dark and narrow streets that crowd the large 
space from Cheapside to the Thames—all are labouring 
to fill their warehouses with the choicest products of the 
earth, or to send out fabrics to the most distant abodes 
of civilized or even of uncivilized life. Look, beyond, 
at the river crowded with vessels, and the docks where 
masts show like a forest, In all this going to and fro 
of the sons of commerce, and in this incessant din of 
barter and brokerage, there is much throwing away of 
the best energies of man, and many painful exhibitions 
of the inequalities of fortune. But assuredly the activity 
of trade is a better thing than the activity of war. It is 
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for us to subdue the earth by an interchange of benefits, 
and thus does the energy of commerce carry the seeds 
of knowledge and taste into the most distant regions. 
Count not, therefore, these cranes and waggons, and 
“ the din of all this smithery,” as vulgar things. They 
are accomplishing the purposes of Providence, slowly 
and surely; and when we have done our work other 
nations will, in the same way, roll forward the ball of 
civilization. ; ree 

The principal reason why England is so much in ad- 
vance of other nations in her manufacturing and com- 
mercial industry, arises from the prodigious accumula- 
tions, of which London furnishes the most splendid 
example. Recollect what the vast city, whose modern 
state we see mapped out at the Colosseum, was five 
hundred or even two hundred years ago. Three-fourths 
of the space now covered by houses was occupied by 
fields in the reign of Elizabeth ; one bridge only crossed 
the Thames instead of six; not a dock then existed; the 
steam-engine, which during the last half-century has 
made London a great manufacturing town, was un- 
known ; the streets were unpaved; the houses were 
unsupplied with water ; there were few schools for ge- 
neral education ; the splendid hospitals and other insti- 
tutions for the relief of suffering, which are the glory of 
London, remained to be established ; there was no post- 
office ; and scarcely a public conveyance to ply through 
the miry streets. Compare this state of things with the 
present condition of the metropolis, and see how all the 
best possessions of civilization have been gradually accu- 
mulated, and what advantages we possess in the accu- 
mulation. These advantages, not peculiar to London, 
but exhibited in the same degree, though on a smaller 
scale, by every portion of the country, constitute a part, 
as it were, of the public property of the humblest indi- 
vidual. We may illustrate this by some remarks con- 
tained in the little work on ‘ Capital and Labour,’ 
published by the Society. F 

“Tt may assist us in making the value of capital more 
clear, if we take a rapid view of the most obvious features 
of the accumulation of a highly civilized country. 

“ The first operation in a newly-settled country is what 
is termed to clear it. Look at a civilized country, such 
as England. It ts cleared. The encumbering woods 
are cut down, the unhealthy marshes are drained. The 
noxious animals which were once the principal inhabi- 
tants of the land are exterminated ; and their place is 
supplied with useful creatures, bred, nourished, and 
domesticated by human art, and multiplied to an extent 
exactly proportioned to the wants of the population. 
Forests remain for the produce of timber, but they 
are confined within the limits of their utility;— mountains 
“where the nibbling flocks do stray,” have ceased to 
be barriers between nations and districts. Every vege- 
table that the diligence of man has been able to trans- 
plant from the most distant regions is raised for food. 
The fields are producing a provision for the coming 
year; while the stock for immediate consumption is 
ample, and the laws of demand and supply are so 
perfectly in action, that scarcity seldom occurs and 
famine never. Rivers have been narrowed to bounds 
which limit their inundations, and they have been made 
navigable wherever their navigation could be profitable. 
The country is covered with roads and with canals, 
which render distant provinces as near to each other for 
commercial purposes as neighbouring villages in less 
advanced countries, Houses, all possessing some com- 
forts which were unknown even to the rich a few 
centuries ago, cover the land, in scattered farm-houses 
and mansions, in villages, in towns, in cities, in capitals. 
These houses are filled with an almost inconceivable 
number of conveniences and luxuries—furniture, glass, 
porcelain, plate, linen, clothes, books, pictures. In the 
stores of the merchants and traders, the resources of 
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human ingenuity are displayed in every variety of sub- 
stances and forms that can exhibit the multitude of 
civilized wants; and in the manufactories are seen the 
wonderful adaptations of science for satisfying those wants 
at the cheapest cost. The people who inhabit such 
a civilized land have not only the readiest communi- 
cation with each other by the means uf roads and canals, 
but can trade by the agency of ships with all parts of 
the world. ‘To carry on their intercourse amongst them- 
selves they speak one common language, reduced to cer- 
tain rules, and not broken into an embarrassing variety 
of unintelligible dialects. Their written communications 
are conveyed to the remotest corners of their own 
country, and even to other kingdoms, with the most 
unfailing regularity. Whatever is transacted in such a 
populous hive, the knowledge of which can afford profit 
or amusement to the community, is recorded with a 
rapidity which is not more astonishing than the general 
accuracy of the record. What is more important, the 
discoveries of science, the elegancies of literature, and all 
that can advance the general intelligence, are preserved 
and diffused with the utmost ease, expedition, and 
security, so that the public stock of knowledge is con- 
stantly increasing. Lastly, the general well-being of all 
is sustained by laws,—sometimes indeed imperfectly 
devised and expensively administered, but on the whole 
of infinite value to every member of the community ; 
and the property of all is defended from external invasion 
and from internal anarchy by the power of government, 
which will be respected only in proportion as it advances 
the general good of the humblest of its subjects, by 
securing their capital from plunder and defending their 
industry from oppression. 

“ Whenwe look at the nature of the accumulated wealth 
of society, it is easy to see that the poorest member of it 
who dedicates himself to profitable labour is in a certain 
sense rich—rich, as compared with the unproductive and 
therefore poor individuals of any uncivilized tribe. The 
very scaffolding, if we may so express it, of the social 
structure, and the moral forces by which that structure 
was reared, and is upheld, are to him riches. To be rich 
is to possess the means of supplying our wants—to be 
poor is to be destitute of those means. Riches do not 
consist only of money and lands, of stores of food or 
clothing, of machines and tools. The particular know- 
ledge of any art,—the general understanding of the laws 
of nature,—the habit from experience of doing any work 
in the readiest way,—the facility of communicating ideas 
by written language,—the enjoyment of institutions con- 
ceived in the spirit of social improvement,—the use of 
the general conveniences of civilized life, such as roads— 
these advantages, which the poorest man in England 
possesses Or may possess, constitute individual property. 
They are means for the supply of wants, which in them- 
selves are essentially more valuable for obtaining his 
full share of what is appropriated, than if all the pro- 
ductive powers of nature were unappropriated, and if, 
consequently, these great elements of civilization did not 
exist. Society obtains its almost unlimited command 
over riches by the increase and preservation of knowledge, 
and by the division of employments, including union of 

ower. In his double Capacity of a consumer and a 
producer, the humblest man has the full benefit of these 
means of wealth—of these great instruments by which 
the productive power of labour is carried to its highest 
point. 

* But if these common advantages, these public means 
of society, offering so many important agents to the 
individual for the gratification of his wants, alone are 
worth more to him than all the precarious power of the 
savage state,—how incomparably greater are his advan- 
tages when we consider the wonderful accumulations, in 
the form of private wealth, which are ready to be 
exchanged with the labour of all those who are in a 
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condition to add to the store. It has been truly said, 
‘it isa great misfortune to be poor, but it is a much 
greater misfortune for the poor man to be surrounded 
only with other poor like himself.’ The reason is 
obvious. The productive power of labour can be 
carried but a very little way without accumulation of 
capital. Ina highly civilized country, capital is heaped 
up on every side by ages of toil and perseverance. A 
succession, during a long series of years, of small advan- 
tages to individuals unceasingly renewed and carried 
forward by the principle of exchanges, has produced this 
prodigious amount of the aggregate capital of a country 
whose civilization is of ancient date. This accumulation 
of the means of existence, and of all that makes existence 
comfortable, is principally resulting from the labours of 
those who have gone before us. It is a stock which was 
beyond their own immediate wants, and which was not 
extinguished with their lives. It is our capital. It has 
been produced by labour alone, physical and mental. 
It can be kept up only by the same power which has 
created it, carried to the highest point of productiveness 
by the arrangements of society.” 





ADMIRAL LORD VISCOUNT EXMOUTH. 


Tne recent death of Admiral Lord Viscount Exmouth, 
which took place at his house at Teignmouth on the 
23d of January last, induces us to devote a small part 
of our space to a notice of the professional career of one 
of the best men and ablest officers of whom our naval 
serviee has ever had to boast. We shall avail ourselves 
for this purpose of a memoir of his lordship, which ap- 
peared in the last number of the United Service Journal, 
from the pen of one who, during an intimate con- 
nexion of many years, enjoyed peculiar opportunities of 
observing both the method of his every-day life, and his 
conduct in extraordinary emergencies. 

The father of Lord Exmouth, whose name was Samuel 
Pellew, commanded the Government Packet-Boat at 
Dover, where his son Edward was born on the 19th of 
April, 1757. The boy went to sea at the age of thirteen, 
having lost his father five years before. The ship in which 
he began his career was the Juno frigate, and his first 
voyage was to the Falkland Islands, at the extremity of 
South America. He was not engaged in active service 
till 1776, on the breaking out of the American war, 
when being sent out as midshipman in the Blonde 
frigate to Lake Champlain, he greatly distinguished him- 
self in the course of that and the following year. The 
gallantry which he displayed on various occasions, ob- 
tained acknowledgments in the most flattering terms, 
both from Lord Howe and General Burgoyne, the former 
of whom also gave him a lieutenant’s commission. On 
the surrender of the British force, after the battle of 
Saratoga, he returned on his parole to England, and 
was soon after appointed first lieutenant of the Apollo 
frigate, under Captain Pownoll. In the midst of an 
action, fought in the spring of 1780, the Captain fell 
wounded in Lieutenant Pellew’s arms, who thereupon 
assumed the command of the ship, and soon compelled 
the enemy to take safety in flight. For his conduct 
on this occasion, he was promoted to the command of 
the Hazard sloop of war, from which, in March 1782, 
he was removed to the Pelican. A few months after he 
was raised by Admiral Keppel to the rank of post 
captain, for a very spirited attack, near the Bass Rock in 
the Frith of Forth, on three of the enemy's privateers, all 
of which he drove on shore. The following ten years he 
spent partly afloat at various stations, and in the coth- 
mand of different ships, and partly at home. 

On the breaking out of the war of 1793, he was ap- 
pointed to the command of the frigate La Nymphe, of 
thirty-six guns, in which he sailed from Falmouth on the 


17th of June, and the hext day captured the French 
R22 
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ship La Cléopatre, after a sharp struggle. For this 
achievement he received the honour of knighthood. It 
was followed by many other successful exploits, the enu- 
meration of which-we must-omit. ‘The following para- 
graph, however, of the memoir before us is too interest- 
ing not to be quoted atlength. “ But. justly,” says the 
writer, “ as’his conduct in command was entitled to dis- 
tinction, nothing. gained him more deserved honour than 
that union of prompt resolution with constitutional phi- 
lanthropy which” personally endeared him to his fol- 
lowers. Twice already, when captain of the Winchelsea 
frigate, this heroic spirit had been signally displayed by 
his leaping from the deck, and thus saving two of his 
drowning sailors. A more conspicuous example of this 
noble feeling was shown. on the 26th January, 1796, 
when, by his great personal exertions, he preserved the 
crew and passengers of the Dutton transport, which, 
crowded with troops and their, families, proceeding on 
the expedition to the West; Indies, was driven on the 
rocks under the citadel. at Plymouth. ‘The. writer of 
this slight memoir cannot refuse his readers the pleasure 
of seeing the hero’s own. modest account of this act of 
benevolence, contained in a private letter which he re- 
ceived from him many years afterwards (1811), when 
commander-in-chief in the North Seas. ~‘ Why do. you 
ask me to relate the wreck of the Dutton? Susan (Lady 
Exmouth) and I were driving to a dinner party at Ply- 
mouth, when we saw crowds running to the Hoe, and 
learning it was a wreck, I left the carriage to take her 
on, and joined the crowd. , I saw the loss of the whole 
five or six hundred was inevitable without somebody to 
direct them, for the last officer was pulled on shore as I 
reached the surf.. I urged their return, which was re- 
fused ; upon which I made the rope fast to myself, and 
was hauled through the surf on board, established 
order, and did got leave her until every soul was saved 
but the boatswain, who would not go before me. 
I got safe, and so did he, and the ship went all to pieces ; 
but I was laid in bed for a week by getting under the 
mainmast (which had fallen towards the shore) ; and my 
back was cured by Lord Spencer’s having conveyed to 
me by letter his Majesty's intention to dub me baronet. 
No more have I to say, except that I felt more pleasure 
in giving to a mother’s arms a dear little infant only 
three weeks old, than I ever felt in my life; and both 
were saved. ‘The struggle she had to entrust me with 
the bantling was a scene I cannot describe, nor need 
you, and consequently you will never let this be visible.’” 
This letter was communicated to no one, till after the 
death of the writer. From this time, till the peace in 1802, 
Sir Edward was employed in active service, and shared 
largely in the success which attended the naval arms of 
his country. On coming home after the peace he was 
returned to Parliament as member for Barnstaple. _The 
resumption of hostilities, however, soon called him again 
abroad. In 1804 he was sent to take the chief command on 
the East-India station, in the Culloden of seventy-four 
guns; and here he remained till 1809, when he had at- 
tained the rank of Vice-Admiral. A few months after his 
return to England, he was again sent out as commander- 
in-chief of the fleet then blockading the Scheldt, and 
assisted in various operations of importance till the peace 
of 1814... Among the promotions which were made on 
that occasion, Admiral Pellew was elevated to the peerage 
by the title of Baron Exmouth, witha pension of £2000 
per annum... He also received the riband of the Bath, 
and a year after, the Grand Cross of that order. On the 
escape of Napoleon his services were again employed, 
and he was sent out in command of a squadron to the 
Mediterranean. From this station, in the beginning of 
the year 1816, he proceeded, by order of the government, 
to Algiers, and obtained from the Dey a promise to 
liberate all the subjects of the allies who were detained 
by him jn slavery. Most of our readers will recollect 
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the manner in which this engagement was disregarded 
by the African sovereign as soon as the British ships 
had left his coast, and the brilliant success which attended 
the expedition that was immediately sent out under 
Lord. Exmouth’s command to compel him to perform 
his stipulations. ‘Twelve hundred Christian slaves were 
by this exploit restored to liberty. The dignity of Vis- 
count was the well-merited reward which Lord Exmouth 
received for the important service which he had rendered 
to his country and to Christendom. The following year the 
chief command at Plymouth was conferred on him for the 
usual period of three years ;*and at the conclusion of that 
term, having now attained the age of sixty-three, he re- 
tired into private life, passing the greater part of his time 
at his beautiful residence.at Teignmouth. “ There,” says 
the writer before us, “ while enjoying repose in the bo- 
som of his own family, he looked back on the chequered 
scene of his former services with unmingled gratitude for 
all the dangers he had escaped—all the mercies he had 
experienced—and all the blessings he enjoyed. Retired 
from the strife and vanity of the world, his thoughts 
were raised with increasing fervour to Him who had 
guarded his head in the day of battle, and had led him 
safely through the hazards of the pathless sea. No longer 
harassed by the cares and responsibility of public service, 
religion, which he had always held in reverence, now 
struck deeper root in his heart; and nothing was more 
gratifying to the contemplation of his family and his 
most attached friends than the Christian serenity which 
shed its best blessings on his latter days.” 





THE CARTOONS OF RAFFAELLE.—No. 4. 
THE SACRIFICE AT LYSTRA. 


Tue man cured by St. Paul at Lystra had never 
walked, having been a cripple from the hour of his birth. 
His conversion, it would appear, had preceded this 
signal benefit. He had been listening to the discourse 
delivered by the apostle, “ who steadfastly beholding him, 
and perceiving that he had faith to be healed, said with 
a loud voice, Stand .upright on thy feet! and he leaped 
up, and walked.” This evidence of supernatural power, 
exhibited before the eyes of the whole city, might have 
been expected to produce an immediate conviction of the 
divine origin of the new faith. The effect, however, was 
different: the miracle was indeed not only admitted, but 
followed. by a burst of religious enthusiasm; but the 
acknowledgment of superhuman interposition was trans- 
ferred by the pagans to their own deities, and Panl and 
Barnabas were saluted, not as the apostles of Christ, but 
as Mercury end Jupiter. “ And the priests of Jupiter 
brought oxen and garlands unto the gates, and would 
have done sacrifice with the people.” Raffaelle, whose 
imagination, although regulated by the most rigid accu 
racy. of judgment, was sensitively alive to the picturesque, 
has availed himself of this point in the narrative, to 
produce a composition strikingly varied and beautiful, 
The unostentatious acts of the apostles are here mixed 
up with the pompous rituals of heathen superstition. 
The priests bending in solemn devotion, the inferior 
ministers engaged in the act of sacrifice, the victim 
sheep and oxen, the beautiful chiidren who officiate 
at the altar,—these objects, in all their varieties of 
action, character, and costume, present so rich a com- 
bination of materials as would perhaps, in the hands of 
any other painter, have encumbered the ‘effect, and dis- 
tracted the attention. Throughout the cartoon, however, 
the unity of the subject is completely preserved. Paul 
and Barnabas are immediately distinguished, not only 
by the general attention being directed towards them, 
but by nobility of mien and action. They stand also on an 
elevated plane, and are separated by a considerable in- 
terval from the tumultuous crowd which approaches 
them, Raffaelie’s first object, in all his works, is the 
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clear development of his story, which is sometimes more 
effectually accomplished by departing from than ad- 
hering to the literal fact. He never loses sight, however, 
of any leading point in the text; and as the apostles are 
described on this occasion to have “ run in among the 
people,” he has shown another disciple who forces his 
way through the crowd, protesting vehemently against 
the impious ceremony, and endeavouring to arrest the 
arm of the executioner, which is uplifted to strike the 
victim. The energetic action of these figures contrasts 
finely with the still and solemn air of the ‘priests ; the 
whole composition, indeed, is admirably balanced with 
alternations of action and repose. But the main point 
to be impressed on the spectator was the miraculous 
cure. This is accordingly done with surprising force 
and perspicuity. At the right éxtremity of the cartoon 
appears the man who has been healed; his figure in- 
clines to tallness, and he is well-formed throughout; his 
legs, in particular, are muscular and symmetrical. By 
what artifice then has the painter so clearly expressed 
that this is the cripple who was lame from his birth ?—= 
Impelled by emotion too big for utterance, With ex- 
tended arms, pressed hands, and every demonstration of 
enraptured gratitude, he fushes forwards towards tlie 
apostles, His crutches, now Useless, ate thrown on the 
ground, and there is in his person no evidence of his 
former unhappy condition, —— in that cast of features 
peculiar to deformed persons. He is surrounded by in- 
dividuals anxious to assure themselves of the truth of the 
miracle by ocular inspection. An aged man, whose habit 
and aspect announce him to be a person of rank and 
authority, with a mingled air of curiosity and reverential 
awe, lifts the garment from the limb which has been 
healed, while his other hand is at the satne time uplifted 
in astonishment at the incolitestable proof before him. 
The same sentiment is expressed, with characteristic 
discriminations, among other persons in the group. 

It is said by the commentators on the Cartoons, that 
St. Paul is rending his garments in horror of the saeri- 
legious rite about to be performed, It never appeared 
to us that this was the action intended by Raffaelle, the 
violence of which would have ill accorded with that 
apostolical dignity which he was always careful to pre- 
serve. We rather think that he meant the apostle to be 
giving utterance to the exclamation which he used on 
this oceasion, “ We are also men, with passions like 
unto yourselves ;” and baring his breast in attestation of 
his humanity. St. Barnabas, who stands behind, gives 
thanks to God for the miraculous manifestation of his 
power. 

Nothing perhaps in this cartoon fixes attention more 
strongly than the beauty of the two children at the 
altar; the one sounding musical instruments, the other 
holding a box of incense. Vacant, happy, and absorbed 
in their employment, they scarcely seem conscious of the 
events which are passing before them. No aftist pef- 
haps evet approached Raffaelle in the delineation of 
infantine innocence and simplicity. 

That part of the composition comprised in the saeri- 
fice was drawn by Raffaelle from an antique basso- 
relievo, His known wealth was such that, as Rey- 
nolds justly observes, he might borrow without the 
imputation of poverty. 





British Maseum—Among the last accounts eg b 
order of the House of Commons respecting the Britis 

Museuttt, is a Return of the Number of Persons who have 
been admitted to view the Museum from Christmas 1826 to 
Christmas 1832. From this statement it appears that the 
whole number of Visitors fot each of the six years to which 


it refers was— 


In 1827 . , 79,131 | Ia 1830. . 71,336 
1823, ., 81,228 1831. ,» 99,112 
1829 , 68,101 1832. , 147,896 
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What may have been the cause of the very considerable 
decrease in 1829 and 1830, as compared with the preceding 
two years, we do not know; but it is at any rate satisfactory 
to perceive, that in 1831 the number had again msen to 
something very considerably beyond the highest number of 
former years. We say it is satisfactory to perceive this; for 
undoubtedly the diffusion of those tastes, which ate to be 
gratified by a visit to the Museum, may be taken as one 
evidence of the progress among us of civilization in its 
highest and truest sense. The increase during the year 
1832, however, is much greater than that during the pre- 
ceding year, in proportion as well as in actual amount. It 
is within a trifle of fifty } ow cent., while the whole number is 
considerably more than double that for 1830. We think we 
shall not be in error in attributing this extraordinary increase 
in some degree to the manner in which the attention of the 
public has been called to the subject during the past year in 
the ‘ Penny Magazine.’ Indeed we may be quite certain, 
that a publication ¢irculating to the extent of two hundred 
thousand copies cannot have failed, by its repeated notices 
of the objects of interest contained in our great national 
collection, to send many of its readers, who had not been 
there before, to examine them with their own eyes; and 
also to tempt others to pay a second visit, to whom it had, 
perhaps, given some preparatory information which they did 
not before possess. 


THE SMUT BALLS OR PEPPER BRAND. 
We are ifdebted for the following interesti Franci 
t Bauer, Esq., a gentleman tho ‘bts attained Oieet Geared 

celebrity for his valuable discoveries connected with the diseases 

of grain, the most important article of human food.) 
The existence of this destructive disease in wheat has 
long been knowWh to every agticulturist in England, as 
well as by those on the Continefit; but the real cause of 
it is yet very little known; hot only by the practical 
cultivator, but even by scientifie authors. Such erro- 
neous and coftradictoty opinions have been advanced 
that the farmer cannot possibly derive any satisfactory 
information from them. I hope, however, that the fol- 
lowing observations afd illustrations of facts may be 
acéeptable to some Of the numerous readers of the 
‘Penny Magazine.’ 

This disease is o¢easioned by the seeds of an extremely 
minute parasitic fungus, of the genus wredo, being ab- 
sorbed " the roots of the germinating wheat grains and 
propelled by the rising sap, long before the wheat blos- 
soms, into the young germen or ovum, where the seeds 
of the fungi vegetate, and rapidly multiply, thereby pre- 
venting, not only the fecundation of the ovum, but even 
the development of the parts of fructification. In con- 
sequence no embfyo is produced in an infected germen, 
which however continues to grow as long as the sound 
grains do, and, when the sound grains arrive at maturity, 
the infected ones are generally larger than, and are easily 
distinguished from, the sound grains, by their darker 
green colour, and from the ova retaining the same shape 
and form which they had at the time when infection took 

. See fig. 3 and 4in the annexed cut; also fig. 

and 2, which represent sound wheat grains, and are 

heré introduced to show the difference between the 
infected and the sound grains. 

The name of this disease is also as-undecided and 
various as the hitherto supposed causes of its existence ; 
the most prevailing names in England, being Smut Bail, 
Peppet Brand, and Brand Bladders; and many others 
have béen given to it, not only by the farmers jn almost 
every county, but also by scientific naturalists. 

No -atithor has yet been found who mentions or 
describes this species of wredo, the distinguishing charac- 
teristie of whieh being its extremely offensive smell ; I 
think the most proper specifie name for it would be that 
of wredo fetida, : 

The éarliest period at which I discovered the parasite 
within the cavity of the ovula of a young plant of wheat 
(the seed grain of which had been inoculated with the 








fungi of wredo feetida, and sown the 14th of November, 
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1805) was the 5th of June, 1806, being sixteen days 
before the ear emerged from its hose, and about twenty 
days before the sound ears, springing from the same 
root, were in bloom. At that early stage the inner 
cavity of the ovum is very small ; and, after fecundation, 
is filled with the albumen or farinaceous substance of 
the seed, and already occupied by many young fungi, 
which, from their jelly-like root or spawn, adhere to the 
membrane which lines the cavity, and from which they 
can be easily detached in small flakes with that spawn: 
in that state their very short pedicles may be distinctly 
seen. See fig. 7. At first the fungi are of a pure white 
colour, and when the ear emerges from its hose the ovum 
is much enlarged, but still retains its original shape, and, 
the fungi rapidly multiplying, many have then nearly 
come to maturity, assumed a darker colour, and having 
separated from the spawn, lie loose in the cavity of the 
ovum: the infected grains continue growing, and the 
fungi continue to multiply till the sound grains have 
attained their full size and maturity, when the infected 
grains are easily distinguished from the sound ones by 
being generally latger, and of a darker green colour ; 
and if opened, they appear to be filled to excess with 
these dark-coloured fungi; but the grains infected with 
the uredo feetida very rarely burst, and these fungi are 
seldom found on the outside of the grain; but if the grain 
be bruised they readily emit their offensive smell, which 
is worse than that from putrid fish, When the sound 
grains are perfectly ripe and dry, and assume their light 
brown colour, the infected grains also change, but to a 
somewhat darker brown, retaining however the same shape 
which the ovum had at its formation; the rudiments of 
the stigma also remaining unaltered. See fig. 3 and 4, 
and compare them with the sound grain, fig. 1 and 3. 

If the infected grain be cut in two, it will be found to 
consist solely of the outermost integument of the ovum, 
filled with the ripe black fungi, without any trace of the 
embryo or albumen. See fig. 5. 

Plants of wheat infected with the Pepper Brand may 
be easily distinguished in the field by their size, being 
generally several inches higher than plants not infected, 
and larger in bulk ; and I have found in all instances a 
greater number of stems produced from the same root, 
the ears containing more spickets, and those spickets 
more perfect grains, than were contained in those of 
sound plants, of the same seed, and growing in the 
same field. 

One plant, produced from seed which I had inocu- 
lated, had twenty-four complete stems and ears, some of 
the stems with the ears measuring above five feet, every 
part of the plant proportionally large, and all the ears 
entirely infected. Another specimen had eight stems 
from the same root, five of them were above six feet 
high, and the ears entirely infected; the other three 
stems were considerably shorter, their ears smaller, and 
their grains perfectly sound. 

This enlargement of the plant, however, is not to be 
attributed to the infection, but is undoubtedly the con- 
sequence of a luxurious vegetation, produced by a rich 
or moist soil, which secures and promotes the infection 
more than a dry or moderately rich soil. 

Neither does this disease always affect the entire ear : 
I found some ears having one side infected, whilst the 
opposite side was perfectly sound. Sometimes five or six 
perfectly sound grains are found in an infected ear, and 
afew thoroughly infected grains are found in an other- 
wise sound ear. The infected grains are always in the 
last spicket at the apex of the ear; from which it appears 
that the infecting seed of the fungi did not reach the 
ovum before fecundation: in some of these grains a 
portion of the albumen was formed, but no trace of 
an embryo existed; but in others there was a con- 
siderable portioy of albymen, and a perfect embryo 
formed. See fig. 6. 
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At the time when the sound grains change their 
colour, the fungi, being ripe, cease to multiply ; they are 
all of a globular form, and nearly of equal size, viz. 
teva part of an inch in diameter. Fig. 8 is +5a5a5 
part of a square inch on the micrometer; it sustains 
sixteen full grown fungi of uredo fewtida; and this 
square, being represented of the size of a square inch, 
English measure, is consequently magnified one hun- 
dred and sixty thousand times in superficies, and the 
sixteen fungi represented in that square are magnified 
in the same degree ; showing that no less than two mil- 
lions five hundred and sixty thousand individual fungi 
would be required to cover one square inch. 

Fig. 9 represents a fungus not quite ripe, with its 
short pedicle; and fig, 10 a perfectly ripe one, both 
magnified one thousand times lineally, or one million 
times superficially. These figures are thus highly 
magnified, to show the reticular structure of these 
fungi, which forms the external membrane; and it 
appears that the internal substance consists of a cellular 
tissue. 

Fig. 11 represents one of the fungi shedding its 
seeds, which is only observable when viewed under 
water. I could never yet see the seeds of these fungi in 
a dry state, for they then appear to be mixed with some 
mucous fluid, which causes them to adhere together in 
hard lumps. 

That the seeds of the fungi of uredo fcetida are the sole 
cause of that destructive disease in wheat, the Pepper 
Brand, I think I have fully ascertained by numerous 
experiments of inoculating even the finest and purest 
samples of seed-wheat ; and if that fact be admitted, it 
becomes evident that the prevention of it can only be 
effected by cleansing the ¢eed-wheat so effectually, that 
every particle of the fungi and their seed be entirely 
removed from the grains. But as these extremely minute 
fungi, when once mixed with the seed-wheat, insinuate 
themselves into the grooves at the backs and the beards 
at the tops of the wheat-grains, I think it almost im 
possible to dislodge them by the mere process of wash- 
ing. I once received some samples which had been so 
prepared, and washed in salt water, and declared to be 
perfectly clean; but on my putting some of these puri- 
fied grains into water, in a watch-glass, and leaving them 
to soak about twelve hours, on then bringing them 
under the microscope I found many of the fungi floating 
on the water. This fact convinces me that mere cleans 
ing is no secure preventive of this disease; and that the 
most efficacious, and perhaps the only remedy for pre- 
venting it, is that of depriving the seeds of the fungi of 
their vitality. To effect this, innumerable remedies have 
been recommended, and I believe applied by the far- 
mers, but have seldom proved entirely successful. From 
my own often repeated experiments, though on a limited 
scale, I am convinced that the best and surest remedy 
is to steep the seed-wheat in properly prepared lime- 
water, leaving it to soak at least twelve hours, and then 
to dry it well in the air before sowing it; but I fear 
that it will be found very difficult, if not impossible, even 
by this method, to kill the seeds of the fungi entirely, 
when the quantity of seed-corn is great; and conse- 
quently some infected plants might still be found in 
large fields. 

Steeping and properly drying the seed-corn in the 
above manner, not only prevents the disease arising 
from the infected seed-corn, but does also effectually 
prevent the clean seed from being infected by the seed 
of the fungi, which might exist in the soil of a field on 
which diseased wheat had been growing before; and 
consequently the cleanest samples of seed-wheat should 
be steeped, as well as the most notoriously infected. 

These facts I have ascertained by repeated experi- 
ments of strongly inoculating with the fungi seed-corn 
which before had been proverly steeped and dried, and 
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the result has always proved satisfactory, for the infec- | foetida. 


tion never took place. 
Wheat is the only plant that is liable to be affected by 


the Pepper Brand, which is occasioned by the uredo 


Figure 
1. A front view of a perfectly 
sound ripe wheat grain, 
magnified five times li- 
neally, or twenty-five 
times superficially. 


9. A back view of ditto. 


3. A front view of a diseased 
ripe grain, magnified five 
times lineally, or twenty- 
five times superficially. 


4. A back view of ditto. 


5, A front view of a trans- 
verse section of a ripe 
diseased wheat grain, 
magnified five times li- 
neally, or twenty-five 
times superficially. 


6, A front view of a transverse 
section of an infected 
wheat grain, which tae 
seed of the fungi had 
only reached after fecun_ 
dation, magnified five 
times lineally, or twenty- 
five times superficial’ y. 


MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT. 
The Smut, or Dust Brand, is also occasioned 
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by un uredo, but of a decidedly different species. 
Kew, February 21, 1833. 








Written Newspapers—The desire of news from the 
capital, on the part of the wealthier country residents, and 
probably the false information and the impertinence of the 
news-writers, led to the common establishment of a very 
curious trade,—that of a news correspondent, who, for 
a subscription of three or four pounds per annum, wrote a 
letter of news every post-day to his subscriber in the country. 
This profession probably existed in the reign of James I.; 
for in Ben Jonson's play ‘The Staple of News,’ written in 
the first year of Charles I., we have a very curious and 
amusing description of an office of news manufactures - 


“This is the outer room where my clerks sit, 
And keep their sides, the Register i’ the midst ; 
The Examiner, he sits private there, within ; 
And here I have my several rolls and files 
Of news by the alphabet, and all put up 
Under their heads.’’ 


The news thus communicated appears to have fallen into as 
much disrepute as the public news. In the advertisement 
announcing the first number of the ‘Evening Post,’ 
(September 6th, 1709,) it is said, “There must be three or 
four pound per annum paid by those gentlemen who are 
out of town, for written news, which is so far, generally, 
from having any probability of matter of fact in it, that it 
is frequently stuffed up with a We hear, &c.; or, an emi- 
nent Jew merchant has received a letter, §c.; being nothing 
more than downright fiction.’ The same advertisement, 
a of the published papers, says, “We read more 
of our own affairs in the Dutch papers than in any of our 
own.’ The trade of a news correspondent seems to have 
suggested a sort of union of written news and published 
news; for towards the end of the seventeenth century, we 
have news-letiers printed in type to imitate writing. The 
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Figure 

7. A small group of fungi of 
the uredo fetida on their 
root or spawn, magni- 
fied four hundred times 
lineally, or 160,000 times 
superficially, 


8. —_ part of a square 


inch on the micrometer, 
sustaining sixteen ripe 
fungi of uredo feetida, 
magnified four hundred 
times lineally, or 160,000 
times superficially. 

9. A young fungus of uredo 
foetida not quite ripe, at 
which time it can be se- 
parated, with its pedicle, 
from the spawn. 


10. A full grown, perfeetly ripe, 
fungus. Both these figures 
are magnified one thou- 
sand times lineally, or 
1,000,000 times superfi 
cially. 

11. A ripe fungus, shedding its 
seed, magnified in the 

ame degree, as Nos. 9 
and 10. 


most famous of these was that commenced by Ichabod 
Dawks, in 1696, the first number of which was thus 
announced: “This letter will be done upon good writing 
paper, and blank space left, that any gentleman’ may write 
his own ‘private business. It does’ undoubtedly exceed the 
best of the written news, contains double the quantity, is 
read with abundance more ease and pleasure, and will be 
useful to improve the younger sort in writing a cunous 





hand.""—Companion to the Newspaper. 
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